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EDITORIALS 


HAPPY —As so often stated, this column 
NEW YEAR possesses no special powers that en- 

able us to accurately predict the 
future. There are, however, certain road signs that 
enable us, and anyone else for that matter, to make 
some educated guesses regarding the near term. Hap- 
pily as we push open the door and enter a new decade 
that gives every promise of being recorded as the 
“Roaring’ 60’s”, the International picture is consid- 
erably more promising than it was a year ago at this 
time. Also, from a more personal standpoint, most 
canned foods markets are showing signs of strength. 


While the industry has every right to be encouraged 
by the outlook in these two major areas, there are, 
however, “straws-in-the-wind” that merit the careful 
and close attention of each and every one of us to 
assure success in 1960. 


STEEL STRIKE—The one big question mark, not 
only for canning and can making industries, but for all 
industry, is how and when steel management and labor 
will resolve their difficulties. One of the best thinkers 
in the industry, and one who is in position to know, 
tell us that even with full production from now on 
in there will be a can shortage in the all important 
third quarter. This, he said, is almost inevitable if 
the steel companies continue their emergency policy of 
alloting plate to the can companies in equal amounts 
by quarter. That policy would prevent the can com- 
panies from stock-piling plate in anticipation of that 
heavy third quarter. If the plants should be closed 
down again, that shortage would be compounded. 


Our guess is the President Eisenhower will ask Con- 
gress to make that impossible. The events of this past 
summer clearly demonstrate that our present system 
of settleing labor difficulties is most inadequate; that 
neither labor nor management have a right to throw 
the entire economy into a_ tailspin. Just what a 
politically minded Congress will do with this in an 
election year is problematical. Guesses are any legis- 
lation passed will be little more than stop-gap. 


. RAW PRODUCTS—There are exciting possibilities 
in the raw products end of the business. Every food 
)rocessor will want to keep right on top of this situa- 


\. ton. Marketing orders could well become a political 
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football in an election year. Some canners, frustrated 
at the industry’s inability to adjust supply to demand, 
are beginning to think favorably of marketing orders. 
The facts should be carefully weighed before going out 
on a limb... How far will the Farm Bureau go in its 
sponsorship of grower marketing organizations? .. . 
The build up of concern within the Department of 
Labor, and in other well meaning but misguided private 
agencies, over migrant labor’s welfare, promise to ex- 
plode in 1960. 


These are some of the controversial issues the in- 
dustry will have to be prepared to meet and solve. But 
the big explosion in raw products, it seems to us, will 
come in the area of mechanical harvesting equipment, 
so as to streamline this operation and effect necessary 
economies in this area. Processors will not want to 
miss a single bet in this development. Those who are 
in on the ground floor, even if it means working with 
equipment that has not been perfected, will profit 
most and will be far in front of competitors unwilling to 
cooperate. 


Costs for both labor and supplies will undoubtedly 
be up this coming year, and the cost price squeeze 
cannot be expected to diminish. No change in the 
trend to fewer and bigger buyers seems to be in sight. 
Just what will be the results of the Roosevelt Com- 
mittee hearings is problematical, although not much __ 


can _be expected unless the national and state canner 


—— change their tunes. As a result the squeeze 
pers it’s entirely possible we may be reaching the 
point now where more of these big buyers may find 
it expedient to take the better smaller canners under 
their wing to preserve their source of supply, however 
comfortable or uncomfortable this may be to the 
smaller canner. 


Last but not least, it seems relatively certain that 
the industry may expect greater Food and Drug acti- 
vity. This business of food additives and pesticide 
tolerances does not promise to be one that will be 
exactly comforting to the industry. In this connection, 
as was fully demonstrated in the cranberry fiasco, 
Mr. Flemmings’s attitude is extremely important. The 
industry itself must religiously follow instructions and 
insist that their growers do the same in handling these 
questionable chemicals. 
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IN THE NEWS 


CANCO FORESEES A 
RECORD YEAR 


Year-End Statement By 
WILLIAM C. STOLK, President 
American Can Company 


Barring another major interruption 
such as the 1959 steel strike, 1960 should 
prove to be a record year of performance 
for all those participating in and affected 
by the packaging industry. 


Despite the uncertainties of the year 
just past, metal containers and paper and 
plastic packages had a fine year. This 
appeared to be firmly based on a resump- 
tion of their long-range growth potential. 


One of the primary tasks of 1960 will 
be to redouble our efforts towards belt- 
tightening in both business and govern- 
ment in order to offset the continuing 
presence of inflationary forces in our 
economy. In industry generally a new 
pattern of wage increases was established 
in 1959, even through there appears to be 
a growing public awareness that auto- 
matic annual wage increases, which are 
not earned by a corresponding gain in 
value of input, are self-defeating. This 
resulted in the necessity to adjust prices 
up slightly for 1960 in metal containers. 
However, 1960 prices are substantially 
lower than those prevailing prior to 
establishment of the new pricing policy 
in 1958, whereby every container is 
equitably priced on the basis of costs. 
Furthermore, prices have been stabilized 
for 1960 at these lower levels as long as 
there are no further increases in steel 
prices. 


During the first half of 1960, we will 
need uninterrupted and full production in 
steel in order to refill the pipelines which 
became completely depleted by the fourth 
quarter of 1959. Only an unprecedented 
job of planning and investment in inven- 
tory enabled us to continue production 
without serious dislocations through the 
116-day steel strike. In the first half of 
1960, we will need to maintain production 
and distribution at a very high level in 
order to assure an adequate supply of 
containers for our basic food products 
and other container-using industries. 


One of the unexpected developments of 
1959 was the demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of our new steel coil processing 
program to offset the major dislocations 
in supply caused by the steel strike. Ifa 
normal flow of materials can be main- 
tained, 1960 will be the first year to de- 
monstrate the full production potential of 
all of our country-wide coil processing 
facilities. 

With these and other economies, we 
will be working hard to demonstrate that 
stabilized pricing can be maintained and 
a fair return on investment earned 
through adequate profits. 


s 1960 should be an exciting year for the 
introduction of new developments in 
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paper and plastics, and these new prod- 
ucts and services will do much to sustain 
the already strong rate of growth of 
packaging in these fields. 


USWGA TESTIFIES IN 
CONSENT DECREE CASE 


In Chicago Federal Court this week, 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, appeared as the 
first witness for the Department of Jus- 
tice against modification of the meat 
packers consent decree. 

Mr. Smith testified for continuation of 
the restrictions that prohibit the four 
major meat packer firms from engaging 
in the manufacture, wholesaling and re- 
tailing of many food and grocery prod- 
ucts not related to the meat packing 
business. 

Since fresh meat is the major factor in 
determining a shopper’s choice of food 
stores, according to Mr. Smith, control of 
fresh meat prices and quality could be 
synonymous with the control of sales of 
dry groceries. Therefore, Mr. Smith said, 


if both fresh meat and a complete line of 
dry groceries were supplied by houses 
with the outstanding reputation and fin- 
ancial ability of the four larger meat 
packers, a situation tending toward mon- 
opoly could quickly result similar to the 
conditions that brought on the consent 
decree in 1920. 

The wholesale grocers who constitute a 
major part of the membership of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation gave strong support as_ inter- 
venors in the Government’s case which 
resulted in issuance of the meat packer 
consent decree in 1920. During the 20’s 
and early 30’s, these wholesale grocers 
spent large sums of money in legal fees 
to counteract the packers’ drive to have 
the decree set aside. 

During the past 12 weeks the meat 
packers have been piling up testimony to 
support their plea for release from the 
decree. 

Wholesale grocers and other members 
of the food industry have been subpoened 
by the Justice Department and will ap- 
pear as witnesses for the Government 
during the next few weeks. 


about the presidents . . . 


(See Front Cover) | 


THOMAS D. DEE, vice president and 
general manager of the Utah Canning 
Company, Ogden, was elected President 
of the Utah Canners Association at an 
Executive Meeting of the Association 
held in Ogden, November 19. 


Mr. Dee began his career in the can- 
ning industry as a laboratory technician 
with the American Can Company in May- 
wood, Illinois in 1941-42. He later became 
associated with the Utah Canning Com- 
pany, rising through the ranks from 
shipping clerk, assistant sales manager, 
manager and secretary, and now vice 
president and general manager of the 
firm, which is headed by his father, L. T. 
Dee as president. 


Mr. Dee is a flying enthusiast and 
served in the U. S. Air Force from 1942 
to 1946. He was commanding officer of 
a communications squadron and saw 
service in the Middle East and Africa, 
Theran, Iran, Belgian Congo, Egypt, 
Arabia, Iraq, Cairo, Tripoli, and Benghazi. 
On a mission out of Cairo his plane, with 
10 aboard, was wrecked in a sandstorm 
on the desert. Four men were killed in 
the accident and Mr. Dee, who was in- 
jured, and the other survivors spent two 
nights and a day on the desert without 
food or water until they were found. He 
was honorably discharged by the Air 
Force with the rank of Major. He is also 
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FRANK J. ANDRES, president and gen- 
eral manager of Pyramid Canners, Ltd., 
Leamington, Ont., Canada, was re- 
elected President of the Ontario Food 
Processors Association at the Annual 
Convention held in Toronto, December 
7 and 8. 


Mr. Andres was born in 1907 in the 
Southern Ukraine, Russia, near the Cri- 
mean Peninsula. His early schooling was 
in Russia, coming to Canada in 1926, 
where he attended the University of 
Manitoba in Winnipeg. 


His first work in the food industry was 
as manager of a Piggly Wiggly chain 
store in Winnipeg in 1932. That year he 
went to Ontario to engage in fruit farm- 
ing and fruit shipping, entering the fruit 
canning business in 1939 with the Niagara 
Canning Company at Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Ontario, as foreman and plant 
manager until 1946. That year he joined 
Boese Foods, Ltd., as plant manager, be- 
coming general manager in 1951, a 
position he held until 1958 when he 
acquired the controlling interest in 
Pyramid Canners, Ltd., and now serves 
as president and general manager of 
the firm. 


an ardent golf enthusiast, and is still 
striving for that hole-in-one. 

Married to the former Elizabeth Brown 
of Ogden, the Dee’s have a son Thomas, 
lll, who is six years old. 
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SALES & PACKAGING 


Shown here is the new look for LAND O’LAKES Canned 
Vegetable line that is packed by the Oconomowoc Canning Co. 
of Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

This label is a radical departure from the old fashioned 
stereotyped can label. There is no front or back but a pleasing 
continuous design. This makes stocking grocery shelves easier 
with always a neat appearance. The label is clean and modern, 


yet simple, colorful and easy to distinguish the product. 


INSTITUTIONAL SALES AIDS 


The second edition of the new Restau- 
vant & Institutional Bulletin, a continu- 
ing project of the National Canners As- 
sociation Consumer and Trade Relations 
Program, was mailed eary this month to 
members with capsule information deal- 
ing with trends in the restaurant and in- 
stitutional trade. 

Bulletin No. 2, among other things, 
stresses the necessity of making canned 
foods as convenient as possible for oper- 
ators, since only through the use of con- 
venient and portioned foods can the res- 
taurant operator efficiently produce max- 
imum amounts of finished dishes to han- 
dle peak-period service at lowest cost. 

Comments are quoted from various 
restaurant owners and cafeteria mana- 
gers as to what salesmen can do to meet 
their real needs and problems. Among 
these are full information about each 
product. The bulletin states: 

“Restaurant and wholesaler knowledge 
of canned foods cannot be taken for 
granted. Ideally, canned foods that carry 
complete and detailed facts on their la- 
bels prove to be invaluable aids to brok- 
ers, wholesalers, and their salesmen in 
presenting these products realistically to 
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BuTTER 


Kroger Homogenized Peanut Butter in 
a new four pound family size is now 
available throughout all areas served by 
The Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Glass containers by Anchor Hocking; 
closures by Phoenix Metal Cap Company, 
spot labels by Kroger Printing Company. 


restaurant and institutional operators. 
In addition to drained weight, variety, 
the count or number of typical servings, 
seasonings or concentration of syrup— 


special information on how best to pre- 
pare and serve basic recipes, nutritional 
data (where possible)—are among the 
most desired specifics. If the label cannot 
carry all the story, be sure that available 
printed material does.” 


Among other topics covered are menu 
standardization and commercial, semi- 
commercial, charitable, and institutional 
feeding. Copies of Bulletin No. 2 may be 
obtained by writing to Jack Simmons, 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


COLOR FOR 
CORRUGATED CONTAINERS 


“How to Select Customer Catching 
Colors on Corrugated Containers”, is the 
title of a 20 page illustrated booklet, pub- 
lished by Stone Container Corp., Chicago. 
The booklet was prepared by Howard 
Ketchum, for 25 years a color planning 
and merchandising consultant for busi- 
ness and industry. It explains the colors 
to use for different purposes and effects. 


Copies of the booklet are available 
from Stone Container Corp., 4200 W. 
42nd Place, Chicago 32, Illinois. 


Vernor’s Ginger Ale in cans has recently been introduced on 


the West Coast through the successful use of a 3-can sampler 
carton followed up with the conventional 6-can carton. National 
Drinks Bottling Company of Gardena, California, local bottler 
of Vernor’s, is using the multi-pack cartons for the 10-ounce 
line of flat top cans. Both the sampler and the regular 6-carton 
are Jak-Et-Paks made by the Boxboard and Folding Carton 
Division of Continental Can Company and packed on its Jak- 
Et-Pak-50 cartoning machine. The machine, introduced last 
year by Continental Can, will conservatively handle up to 50 
multi-packs (300 cans in 6-packs) per minute. Not limited to 
standard multi-packs such as those for beer and soft drinks, 
the machine presents wide possibilities for automatic multiple 
unit packaging of jars, cans, bottles, squeeze and pressure 
containers for a number of food and non-food products. 
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AGRICULTURE 


1959 Crop Production 


TOTAL CROP PRODUCTION MATCHES ALL-TIME HIGH OF 1958 
—PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING BELOW LAST 
YEAR—FRUITS SLIGHTLY LARGER 


Total crop production in 1959 according 
to reports issued last week by the Crop 
Reporting Board, USDA, matched the 
all-time high of 1958. In general, har- 
vested acreage was slightly larger but 
yields were not as uniformly high as 
last year. 


Generally speaking from the processors 
point of view, production of vegetable 
crops was below the 1958 level while that 
of fruit crops was somewhat above. 
Individual crops and areas, of course, 
varied from the general trend. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Production of the ten principal veg- 
etables for processing in 1959 at 6.93 
million tons, was 8 percent below last 
year’s 7.50 million tons, 9 percent above 
the ten year (1948-57) average of 6.38 
million tons, and about the same as the 
five year (1954-58) average of 6.94 mil- 
lion tons. It was 17 percent below the 
1956 record large production of 8.38 
million tons. 


The State of California with 32.7 per- 
cent of the total, ranked first in produc- 
tion of these ten processing vegetables. 
Wisconsin ranked second, producing 9.9 
percent; Minnesota third, 5.6 percent; 
Illinois fourth, 5.5 percent; and New 
York fifth, 5.3 percent. 


In acreage, Wisconsin ranked first with 
15.3 percent of the total; California 
second, 14.2 percent; Minnesota third, 
8.6 percent; Illinois fourth, 6.8 percent; 
and Washington fifth, 6.4 percent. 


The value of these 10 vegetables used 
for processing amounted to $259.4 million. 
This is $20.9 million less than in 1958, 
due largely to the reduced production. 
Leading states in terms of value were, 
California first with 26.4 percent of the 
total; Wisconsin second, 8.8 percent; 
Oregon third, 7.7 percent; New York 
fourth, 6.1 percent; and New Jersey 
fifth, 5.2 percent. 


Rank of these various crops by value 
(millions of dollars) in numerical order 
were as follows: 1—Tomatoes 86.2; 2— 
Peas 41.4; 3—Snap Beans 39.6; 4—Sweet 
Corn 30.2; 5—Asparagus 23.4; 6—Cucum- 
bers for pickles 17.2; 7—Lima Beans 
11.0; 8—Spinach 5.7; 9—Beets 2.6; and 
lastly cabbage for kraut 2.1. 
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ASPARAGUS—The production of as- 
paragus at 118, 300 tons was 6 percent 
larger than the 111,300 tons produced in 
1958, 12 percent above the ten-year 
1949-57 averages of 108,000 tons, but 
about the same as the four-year average 
1955-58 production of 118,132 tons. 


Leading producing states in 1959 were; 
California 60,000 tons; New Jersey 22, 
600 tons; Washington 13,000 tons. Total 
yields for both fresh & processing as- 
pargus were up from 22 to 23 hundred 
weight per acre with California at 24, 
the same as 1958; Washington and Ore- 
gon falling off from 25 to 22; the East 
and Midwest up from 20 to 21 hundred 
weight per acre. Harvested acreage was 
not greatly changed by area and its 
total from 157,900 acres to 160,000 acres. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS—Lima bean 
production at 82,700 tons dropped 7 per- 
cent from the 1958 production of 88,810 
tons, and 12 percent from the ten year 
1948-57 average of 93,300 tons. The 
volume of lima beans frozen, 58,100 tons 
was down 11 percent from last year’s 
65,360 tons, and 16 percent from the six 
year 1952-57 average of 69,070. The 24, 
600 tons canned in 1959 was 5 percent 
higher than last year’s 23,450 tons, but 
almost 16 percent below the 29,420 tons 
six year 1952-57 average. 


California led the rest of the country in 
the production of lima beans with 37,680 
tons, followed by Delaware with 10,370 
tons, and by Wisconsin at 4,600 tons. 
Of the freezing varieties baby limas 
accounted for 31,950 tons and Fordhooks 
26,150 tons. Acreage for freezing was off 
slightly from 52,530 to 49,250 acres, 
while the yield of 2,359 pounds was 
slightly below last year’s 2,488 pounds. 
Acreage for canning also off slightly 
from 29,150 acres last year to 28,510 
acres. Yield was up slightly from 1,609 
pounds to 1,726 pounds. 


SNAP BEANS—Snap beans processed 
were 1 percent more than last year’s 
record high tonnage 368,660 tons as com- 
pared with 364,500 tons. Production was 
up sharply compared with the ten year 
1948-57 average of 290,700 tons. Rapid 
increase in production of this item is 
clearly shown by area in the 1959 
“Almanac” page 262. Volume of canned 
beans was increased 4 percent from 
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267,390 tons in 1958 to 279,380 tons in 
1959, while the volume of frozen beans 
decreased 8 percent from 97,110 tons 
to 89,280 tons. Nineteen fifty-nine canned 
volume was approximately 9 percent 
above the four year 1954-57 average, 
while the frozen volume was approxi- 
mately 10 percent above the average. 


Leading states in the production of 
processed beans in 1959 were: Oregon 
83,200 tons; New York 67,500 tons; Wis- 
consin 37,000 tons; and California 27, 
000 tons. Acreage for freezing was up 
from 35,060 to 37,410 tons, and for 
canning from 118,100 tons in 1958 to 
127,260 tons. Yields were down for 
freezing from 2.8 to 2.4 tons per acre, 
and for canning from 2.3 to 2.2 tons per 
acre. 


BEETS—Production of beets for can- 
ning continue the downward trend of 
the last two seasons with a further re- 
duction of 7 percent from 153,200 tons 
(1948-57 average 153,300 tons) to 142, 
000 tons. New York was the leading 
producer of beets for canning with 50,400 
tons; Wisconsin second, 46,600 tons; 
Oregon 20,400 tons; and Michigan 5,400 
tons. Acreage was reduced from 16,160 
acres (10 year average 17,600) to 13,490 
acres in 1959. Yield was up from 9.5 
tons per acre to 10.5 tons per acre as 
compared with a ten year average of 
8.6 tons per acre. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—AImost one- 
third less cabbage was used for sauer 
kraut than in 1958 and the ten’ year 
1948-57 average. Tonnage was reduced 
from 203,000 in 1958 (200,700 ten year 
average) to 141,000 tons. Production in 
New York, the leading state, dropped off 
from 73,700 tons last year to 46,200 tons. 
Wisconsin, the second leading producer, 
dropped off from 50,800 tons to 33,000 
tons; Ohio dropped from 24,900 to 11,600 
tons. Total acreage was off from 11,950 
to 10,370 while yields went down sharply 
in all areas, averaging 20 percent from 
17 to 13.6 tons per acre. 


SWEET CORN—Sweet corn produc- 
tion was 19 percent higher than last 
year, only 4 percent more of which was 
frozen whereas 22 % more was canned. 
Ten year average production of corn for 
both canning and freezing amounted to 
1,376,400 tons, in 1958 1,329,900 tons, 
and in 1959 1,578,800 tons. Five year 
1953-57 average for canning equalled 
1,258,700 tons; in 1958 it amounted to 
1,094,910 tons; and in 1959 1,333,400 
tons. For freezing, five year average 223, 
600 tons; 1958 234,990 tons; and in 1959 
245,400 tons. 


In 1959 Wisconsin was the leading 
producer with 401,200 tons; Minnesota 
second with 330,100 tons; and _ Illinois 
third with 210,200 tons. These three 
states accounted for approximately two- 
thirds of total production. Acreage was 
increased for both canning and freezing 
approximately 8 percent in total from 
388,000 to 418,700. Total yield increased 
from 3.43 tons in 1958 to 3.77 tons in 
1959. Yield for freezing, however, de- 
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creased from 4.02 to 3.79 tons per acre, 
while the yield for canning increased 
from 3.32 tons to 3.77 tons. 


CUCUMBERS FOR’ PICKLES — 
Thanks to record yield of 139 bushels 
per acre (93 bushels in the ten year aver- 
age—125 last year) only 6 percent less 
cucumbers were produced on an acreage 
reduction of 16 percent. Nineteen fifty- 
nine productions of 13,968,000 bushels 
compares with 14,868,000 in 1958 and a 
ten year 1948-57 average of 12,230,000 
bushels. Acreage was reduced from 119, 
350 in 1958 to 100,500 acres in 1959; 
the ten year average acreage was 131,800. 
Michigan was the leading producer in 
1959, total production in that State 
amounting to 4,378,000 bushels; Wis- 
consin was the second largest producer 
with 1,932,000 bushels; followed by Cali- 
fornia, 1,245,000; and North Carolina 
1,228,000. 


GREEN PEAS—There was also a re- 
cord yield per acre of green peas, frus- 
trating plans of processors, particularly 
canners, who reduced acreage rather 
sharply. Total acreage was reduced from 
378,400 acres in 1958 to 345.100 acres 
(10 year average 427,900 acres). Yields 
increased from 2,568 to 2,731 pounds 
per acre (10 year average 2,090), so that 
total production decreased from 485,810 
in 1959 (10 year average 449,800). Can- 
ning acreage was reduced mrom 274,380 
to 225,770 in 1959 (10 year average 315, 
800). Yield increased fiom 2,539 in 
1958 to 2,666 in 1959 (10 year average 
2,069). Production decreased from 348, 
300 tons in 1958 to 300,940 in 1959 (10 
year average 327,600). Frozen acreage 
increased from 104,020 in 1958 to 119,330 
(10 year average 112,100), while the yield 
increased sharply from 2,644 pounds per 
acre to 2,853 pounds (10 year average 
2,150 ). This provided a production in- 
crease ‘from 137,510 tons to 170,230 (10 
year average 122,300). 

The State of Washington with 107,410 
tons was the leacing producer of peas in 
1959, Wisconsin was second with 107,000 
tons; followed by Oregon 70,150 tons; 
Minnesota 45,720; and Illinois 40,050. 


SPINACH — Processing spinach pro- 
duction at 151,800 tons, is estimated to 
be a fourth larger than the 1958 pro- 
duction of 121,700 tons. Winter and 
spring production increased sharply, but 
the fall crop declined. The ten year 1949- 
57 average production of spinach is 124, 
700 tons. The report coes net provide 
separate figures for canning and freezing. 

During 1959 California produced 64, 
600 tons; Oklahoma 14,300 tons; New 
York 10,700 tons; Arkansas 9,300; and 
the State of Washington 6,500 tons. 


TOMATOES — Nineteen fifty-nine to- 
mato production of 3,538,300 tons was 17 
percent under last year’s 4,287,400 tons, 
hut was still 7 percent above the 10 year 
average 1948-57 production of 3,298,300 


tons. It is interesting to note, however, | 


that the 1959 production is below the five 
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year 1954-58 production of 3,637,236 tons 
(the “Almanac” page 276). 


Acreage was reduced from 345,750 
acres in 1958 to 287,730. This compares 
with a ten year average 1948-57 acreage 
of 340,300. Note also from the “Almanac” 
that the 1944-53 average acreage 
amounted to 425,900, while the next 
five year period average 1954-58, totaled 
only 319,260. Yield per acre 12.3 tons 
was about the sameas 1958’s 12.4 but up 27 
percent from the ten year 9.7 ton average 
(5 year 1944-53 average 7.59 tons, 5 
year 1954-58 average 11.31). California 
production of 2,025,000 tons accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of total production; 
second ranking state was Ohio with 296, 
600 tons; Indiana 266,200 tons. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—White Potato 
production is placed at 242,998,000 hun- 
weight, 9 percent below the relatively 
large 1958 crop but 6 percent above the 
1949-57 average. 


Sweet potato production, at 18,703,000 
hundred weight, was about 8 percent 
above the 1958 crop but 4 percent below 
the 1948-57 average. Production was 
above last year’s in Louisiana, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Mississippi, but 
below last years in New Jersey and 
California. 

Dry beans totaled 18,212,000 bags and 
added up to the fifth largest crop of 
record, but 5 percent less than the 19, 
175,000 bags produced in 1958. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


WILL IT 
YOU 
TOO MUCH 
fill 


this space? 


Profitably meeting the growing demand for foods means 


more than just increasing production. 
consistent product quality ... 


It also requires 
and low operating costs. 


Replacing outdated processing machinery with modern 
Robins equipment can help protect your profits now and 
in the 1960s. . . by giving you greater production of high 


quality foods at less cost. 


. For details on how Robins equipment fits into your 
profit picture, see your Robins representative. Or, 
write for FREE TECHNICAL CATALOG. 


AN EXAMPLE... 


The Robins Thermotic 
Blancher keeps shrinkage 
at a minimum. Engineered 
steam flow completely 
eliminates guesswork. 


AKkobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 
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Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Markham Brothers & Company (Okee- 
chobee, Fla.) will be represented at the 
National Convention by W. Allen Mark- 
ham, Roscoe L. Markham, and John E. 
Burdeshaw, who will headquater at the 
Americana Hotel. 


Molly Pitcher Canning Company (Mt. 
Holly Springs, Pa.) will be represented 
at the National Convention by Charles R. 
Markham and T. A. Markham, who will 
headquarter at the Americana Hotel. 


Southern State Canning Company (Ft. 
Valley, Ga.) will be represented at the 
National Convention by Carlton M. 
Arthur, who will headquarter at the 
Americana Hotel. 


The Larsen Company (Green Bay, Wis.) 
is moving its general offices from the 
present in-plant location to new and 
larger quarters on the third floor of the 
Midwest Building at 520 N. Broadway, 
Green Bay. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its canners Fieldmen’s Confer- 
ence at the Nittany Lion Inn, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, February 1, 2 and 3. 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its 46th Annual Convention at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsylvania, 
November 20 and 21, 1960. 


Golden Citrus Juices, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, has announced the appoint- 
ments of William F. Bryd and M. P. 
Youngjohn as sales managers. Mr. Byrd 
will be Eastern sales manager covering 
all but the 11 Western States and will 
operate out of Minute Maid headquarters 
in Orlando, Florida. Mr. Youngjohn will 
be Western sales manager and will super- 
vise and direct sales in 11 Western States 
with headquarters in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. 


Metro Glass Company—Samuel Kostin, 
manager of Metro’s Baltimore branch 
sales office for the past several years, has 
been appointed a special representative. 
He will continue to headquarter in Balti- 
more but will report directly to the com- 
pany’s general offices in Jersey City. 
James E. Lowry, formerly a Metro Sales- 
man in Baltimore, succeeds Mr. Kostin as 
manager of the Baltimore branch. 
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L. W. CORBETT 


CORBETT, NEWTON STEP UP 
AT NORTHRUP KING 


Laurence W. Corbett, manager of 
Northrup King’s garden seed depart- 
ment, and Gordon O, Newton, manager 
of the packet seed department, were 
elected vice presidents at the company’s 
annual stockholding meeting, Maurice 
Keating, president has annuonced. 

Both men have been instrumental in 
developing the company’s present breed- 
ing and selection program and in iniat- 
ing sales to the processing trade. 

Mr. Corbett joined Northrup King in 
1932 as assistant manager of the garden 
seed department. He became garden seed 
sales manager in 1952, a position he will 
continue to hold along with his new re- 
sponsibilities. He is also a member of 
the company’s board of directors. 

Through Mr. Corbett’s guidance, 
Northrup King has developed such va- 
rieties as Pearlgreen bean, Ruby Queen 
beet and their newest variety, Red Boy 
Radish. He has served as chairman of 
the garden seed division of the American 
Seed Trade Association and is a past 
president and director of the All Amer- 
ica Selections committee. 

Mr. Newton joined the company in 
1926 as a general salesman. In 1931 he 
became Northrup King’s first bulk gar- 
den seed salesman and was instrumental 
in developing the Canner trade in Wis- 
consin. In 1957-58 he served as chairman 
of the wholesale Packet Seeds Division 
of the American Seed Trade Association. 
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William J. Stange Company — Jerry 
Turner has joined the sales staff to cover 
the States of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and will work out of Ft. Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. George Liddell, who previously 
handled this territory for the company, 
will confine his future efforts to the 
Chicago and Northern I]linois area. 


American Can Company—R. H. Lorenz 
has been named general traffic manager 
in the Traffic Division, Purchasing of the 
Canco Division succeeding H. H. Hustin 
who has retired. Mr. Lorenz was formerly 
general transportation manager for the 
Company’s Marathon Division. 


Owens-Illinois—Kevin J. Solon, assist- 
ant to the vice president and general sales 
manager of the Glass Container Division, 
has been appointed director of product 
planning and marketing research for the 
company’s Paper Products Division and 
will be responsible for market research 
and analysis in the development of the 
Division’s products. 


PET MILK ANNIVERSARY 

Pet Milk Company celebrated its 75th 
anniversary December 5 with a series of 
77 anniversary dinners held simultane- 
ously from coast to coast and in Canada. 

Some 11,000 Pet employees and guests 
attended the dinners, at which 3,641 em- 
ployees weer presented with special 75th 
anniversary service awards for periods 
of service from 5 to 50 years. 


The same program was featured at all 
77 dinners by means of a closed circuit 
radio network. Speakers and the enter- 
tainment program were broadcast from 
company headquarters in St. Louis. 

Speakers were Theodore R. Gamble, 
president, and Jule P. Miller, senior 
vice-president of Pet Milk Company. 
A special recorded message from Red 
Skelton in Hollywood was carried over 
the “network” together with entertain- 
ment by stars of the Grand Ole Opry. 

Mr. Gamble pointed out, “The unusual 
nature of these anniversary dinners re- 
flects the great scope and diversity of 
Pet Milk Company as we enter our 
seventy-fifth year. ... We have certainly 
come a long way since that day in 1885 
when a small group of people in High- 
land, Illinois, founded our company. ... 
Today, cans of evaporated milk are fami- 
liar throughout the world—as the direct 
result of that small enterprise started 
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three quarters of a century ago in a 
small Illinois farming community. 

“Today, Pet Milk Company is an in- 
ternational organization employing more 
than 6,000 persons, operating more than 
70 plants, purchasing milk from 50,000 
dairy farmers, and selling more than 
$180,000,000 worth of products.” 

Mr. Miller, veteran of nearly 40 years 
with Pet Milk Company, presented the 
first two service awards. The first went 
to Robert L. Latzer, chairman of the 
board, for more than 51 years of service. 
The second went to Red Skelton, who has 
been sponsored by Pet for five years. 
More than one of every three Pet em- 
ployees has been with the company for 
10 or more years, and one of every four 
employees has 15 years of service. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
HEAD DIES 


Dexter M. Ferry, Jr., son of the 
founder of D. M. Ferry & Co., died in 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan on Sunday, 
December 6th., at the age of 87. 

Born in Detroit in 1872, he was the son 
of Dexter M. and Addie E. Miller Ferry. 
He attended the University of Michigan, 
transferred to Columbia University and 
took his degree at Columbia in 1898. 

In 1900 he began his career with D. M. 
Ferry & Co. He became the Company’s 
Secretary in 1908, Vice President in 1920, 
was President from 1925 until 1930 when 
D. M. Ferry & Co. merged with C. C. 


Morse & Co. to form Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co. In 1930 he was elected President of 
the newly incorporated firm. At the time 
of his death he was Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


Mr. Ferry served his community, state 
and nation in many ways as businessman, 
statesman, philanthropist and soldier. He 
was on the Board of Directors of several 
of the leading banking, insurance and 
commercial institutions in Detroit. His 
political career began in 1900, when he 
was first elected to the Michigan State 
Legislature. He served two terms, head- 
ing the Corporation Committee in his 
second term. 


For 30 years he served on the Grosse 
Pointe Village and City Council, and was 
named a “councilman emeritus” in 1951. 

He built a central library for the 
Grosse Pointes on his Jefferson east prop- 
erty which remained in use until the new 
Central Libarary was opened. 


Areas that were once part of the Ferry 
seed farm system were either given or 
sold at low prices to the communities in 
which they were located as they became 
hemmed in by cities. Today many of the 
sections are play-fields in Detroit and 
Grosse Pointe. Also, he donated to a 
grateful University of Michigan a foot- 
ball field which bears his name—Ferry 
Field. 

During World War I, Mr. Ferry was a 
captain in the Quartermaster’s Corps at 
the outbreak of hostilities. He left the 


service two years after the war was over 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
was active in reserve affairs for years 
afterwards. 


In 1907 Mr. Ferry married Jeannette 
Hawkins, daughter of a Pittsburgh judge. 
She died in 1955. Their four children, 
Mrs. Arthur U. Hooper, Mrs. Chester C. 
Davis, Dexter and Hawkins, and nine 
grandchildren survive. 


USDA INSPECTIONS UP 11 
PERCENT 


U.S. Department of Agriculture In- 
spections of processed fruits and vege- 
tables this year were up 11 percent over 
1958 —with the total coming to more . 
than ten billion pounds of food. 


Inspectors of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division in USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service used USDA grade stan- 
dards as yardsticks in determining qua- 
lity levels of the food. They examined 
about seven billion pounds of canned 
foods, two billion pounds of frozen foods, 
and another billion pounds of dried, de- 
hydrated, and miscellaneous processed 
products—enough to fill 200,000 rail cars. 


The bulk of the inspection work was 
done for private industry as a regular 
part of the industry’s processing and 
merchandising operations. In addition, 
inspection services were performed for 
government purchasing agencies, State 
institutions, and the armed forces. 
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Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


4,000-Gallon 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.*+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


With Prices Generally Below Those Of A 
Year Ago, Buyer Ponder Replacements Ahead 
Of Advances In New Year 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, N. Y., December 24, 1959 


THE SITUATION—As might be ex- 
pected, the volume of business in canned 
foods dipped badly this week in advance 
of the Christmas weekend, and the coming 
week is expected to mirror this state of 
affairs. Chains and wholesalers were 
busy with last-minute selling of holiday 
specialties, and staples were pushed 
pretty much to the sidelines for the time 
being. This did not apply to fruits, 
which form part of the holiday sales 
picture, but as the distributors were well 
covered on their requirements, this did 
not involve much spot purchasing. There 
were no significant price changes reported 
for the period. 


THE OUTLOOK—Traders are taking 
advantage of the current lull in trading 
to evaluate canned foods market pros- 
pects for the first half of the coming 
year. With only a few exceptions, cur- 
rent prices for major canned foods will 
close out the year at levels under those 
of a year earlier. In the case of a number 
of items, such as plums, pears, peaches, 
citrus juices, red sour pitted cherries and 
apricots, among the fruits, the present 
market is well under that of a year 
earlier. Prices for major canned vegeta- 
bles are also a little less than they were 
a year ago. This deflationary price trend 
in canned foods, many distributors feel, 
will have an important bearing upon the 
sales picture in the first quarter of the 
year ahead. The problem, they feel, is 
to cover requirements before canned foods 
prices in first hands start moving up. 


TOMATOES — The Tomato market is 
definitely shaping up firmer as the year 
draws to a close, but little buying inter- 
est is in the market at the moment. Can- 
ners in the Tri-States quote standards at 
$1 for 1s, with 308s at $1.25, while 2%s 
continue to range $2.05-$2.10, with an 
occasional small lot at $2.00. No. 10s 
are firm at $7.25-$7.50. Canners in the 
midwest are generally holding 303s at 
$1.30, with 2%s at $2.10-$2.20 and 10s 
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at $7.50. California canners are reported 
showing somewhat firmer views on prices, 
but standard 303’s are reported still 
available at $1.30, with 2%s at $1.90 
and 10s at $6.75 to $7.00. 


PEAS—With pod run standards still 
available at $1.10 for 303s in both the 
East and Midwest, chains and supers are 
expected to continue featuring them at 
retail, which should make for a good 
movement during the next few months. 
Only moderate buying has been reported 
in fancy grades in recent weeks; it is 
expected that distributors may be back in 
the merket for replacements during the 
early part of the new year. 


CORN—Buying interest in corn has 
continued in standards where they can 
be had at $1.10 for 303s, with some busi- 
ness reported booked for shipment after 
Jan. 1. Distributors are also taking a 
look at their stocks of fancy corn, with 
the current $1.35 price quoted by canners 
in both the midwest and Tri-States con- 
sideded fairly attractive. The Miami 
Beach canners’ convention, it is expected, 
will develop some business in fancy corn. 


BEANS—Canners are rather firm at a 
minimum of $1.15 for standard cut beans 
at Tri-State canneries, and this has taken 
this pack out of the 10-cent retailer 
class. However, there is no selling pres- 
sure by canners noted. Extra standards 
are well held at $1.25 on 303s, with 
fancy whole steady at anywhere from 
$1.60 to $1.75 as to packer. 


CITRUS—With concentrators in Florida 
now getting into full operation, canners 
of single strength juice are encountering 
sharper competition for fruit, which must 
be reflected in selling prices for the end 
product. Buyers generally have been op- 
erating hand-to-mouth on new pack citrus 
juices, waiting until the price pattern 
for natural juice, as contrasted with the 
sugar-added product, develops more 


jCANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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clearly. The early-season differential of 
some 50 cents per dozen on the 46-ounce 
size, buyers feel, is too wide. Too, top- 
heavy stocks of concentrate are being 
closely studied because of the possible 
competitive impact upon the canned sin- 
gle strength juices should additional 
price pressure develop on the frozen 
product. 


RSP CHERRIES — While prices for 
frozen red sour pitted cherries have been 
moving up in recent weeks, due to dwin- 
ling processor holdings, the market for 
the canned product has remained at a 
standstill, with 308s available at $1.70 
and 10s at $10, although many canners 
are quoting well above these levels. 


APPLE SAUCE—There has been a 
fair movement in apple sauce during the 
past several weeks, new business this 
week was reported as quiet. Fancy 303s 
can be bought in some parts of the East 
as low at $1.27%, with 10s at $7.00, but 
here again list prices of most sellers are 
above these levels and it remains to be 
determined if these off-priced offerings 
represent an effort by a few holders to 
clear some stocks prior to the year-end 
or are the forerunners of an easier over- 
all market. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — There was 
nothing new in the way of price or de- 
mand developments in advices from Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest during the 
week, and it is expected that the first 
quarter marketing picture will shape up 
more clearly during the Miami Beach 
meetings, when canners will have op- 
portunity to get together with many of 
their buyers to discuss supplemental cov- 
erage from carryover holdings. 


LOBSTER STRONGER — Canadian 
lobster prices are scheduled to advance 
Jan. 1, with the 5-ounce fancy moving 
up 75 cents per dozen. There has been 
a fair volume of buying reported in 
anticipation of the advance at $10, ex- 
warehouse New York. 


SALMON—The market in the North- 
west will close out the year in strong 
position, with carryover cleanup in sight, 
possibly by the time the canner meetings 
in Miami Beach are over. 


SARDINES—There was no change re- 
ported this week in either Maine or Cali- 
fornia sardines. Demand was slow and 
prices held at previous levels. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Dull But In Very Firm To Strong 
Pesition — Many Advances In The Offing 
Citrus Prices Named—Watching Pineapple. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., December 23, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The annual Bro- 
ker’s Convention has come and gone 
from our fair city. It was an interesting 
convention but it produced nothing in 
the way of startling events marketwise 
although it was quite obvious canners 
were dealing from a stronger hand than 
usual. There was considerable conyer- 
sation about the Congressional hearings 
on the West Coast but ultimate results 
of these investigations were purely specu- 
lation and nothing more. A good percen- 
tage of the personnel at Chicago will 
have an opportunity to hash over the 
same problems a month from now at the 
NCA convention in Miami. 


Market activity continues dull and what 
business is passing is for shipment after 
the turn of the year. Nevertheless, mar- 
kets are strong and there is little reason 
to think they will be otherwise between 
now and another packing season. Cali- 
fornia canners have announced another 


boost in prices covering all tomato pro- 
ducts which comes as no surprise. Unsold 
stocks are down to a point where canners 
are looking for a slower movement if they 
are to spread out available supplies un- 
til next summer’s pack gets under way. 
Florida canners have finally announced 
new pack prices on unsweetened juice 
and at the same time jacked the price of 
sugar added juice to higher levels. Buyers 
here are also keeping an anxious eye 
on the pineapple situation as Island can- 
ners are well sold already. The average 
distributor is now inclined to stay on the 
heavy side rather than the reverse in 
view of current conditions. 


Generally, the entire vegetable market 
is firm to strong with canned fruits in 
about the same position with the ex- 
ception of freestone peaches and possibly 
Bartlett pears. Where there is any price 
shading otherwise it is usually of an in- 
dividual nature and does not reflect the 
general market. 


CORN—This item continues to sell 
very well despite the year end lull. Prices 
are not moving up as fast as many had 
expected but that they will in time would 
be an excellent wager at this time. Fancy 
grade is short and while it is still selling 
at $1.35 for 303s and $8.00 for tens there 
are those canners that are now holding at 
$1.40 and $8.25. Extra standard 303s 
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are still going at $1.15 but everything 
points to a $1.20 market by the year end. 
There isn’t too much standard being 
offered currently and that should help 
prices considerably. 


BEANS—Bean prices are moving up 
and most canners are now asking $1.35 
to $1.40 for fancy three sieve cut green 
with wax at $1.45 to $1.50. Furthermore, 
various important factors in the industry 
have indicated additional increases are in 
the offing which will further stimulate 
buying interest if such is true. South- 
ern canners now feel that standard green 
cuts are worth $1.10 up from the low of 
$1.00 before the freeze. Blue Lake beans 
from the West Coast are also selling well 
with most canners reporting firm com- 
mitments on the major portion of unsold 
stocks. 


TOMATOES—Here is anothre market 
that is showing stronger tendencies. 
Eastern standards in 303 tins are now 
no less than $1.25 and local sources are 
holcing firm at $1.30. California canners 
have also announced another boost in 
prices which makes the market a firm 
one all across the board. Southern 
sources have no where near the supplies 
they should have and this too helps to 
bolster the market. Buying is still rou- 
tine but there is little evidence of ner- 


CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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vousness so far where canners are 


concerned. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Prices are 
going up as available supplies in Cali- 
fornia just are not going to last until 
another pack at the current rate of move- 
memt. No. 10 paste 26% is already up to 
$10.75 and most sources on the Coast 
have announced another boost in catsup 
prices of 50c per dozen making future 
quotations at $9.75 for fancy and $8.75 
for extra standard. Chili sauce is moving 
up to $11.50 from $11.00 and may even go 
higher which is an indication of current 
conditions. The bottle catsup market is 
confused as the advertised brands first 
announced an increase of 20c per case 
with back in privileges but now some of 
them are countering with special deals. 
It’s difficult to determine just which way 
this market is going. 


KRAUT—It doesn’t take a genius to 
decide which way this market is going 
because anything purchased today is 
going to cost more money later on. The 
pack is anticipated at 40% less than last 
year but that figure may prove slightly 
optimistic. Local canners report exces- 
sive moisture is cutting production yields 
and the final pack may be down even 
more. At the moment, fancy kraut is 
bringing $6.00 for tens, $1.80 for 2s 
and $1.30 for 308s and no questions 
asked. 


CITRUS—Florida canners have been 
having a real tough time trying to pro- 
duce enough fancy unsweetened juice to 
start making volume shipments and for 
that reason have held off quoting prices 
except on sugar added. This week a num- 
ber of canners now report they are ready 
to start shipping on the basis of $3.15 for 
natural orange in 46 oz. tins, $2.95 for 
blended and $2.65 for grapefruit juice. 
At the same time they announced sugar 
added juice will move to $2.75, $2.70 and 
£2.50. Buyers are not expected to argue 
about current prices as they are so anx- 
ious to get their hands on badly needed 
supplies of natural juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A steady 
market for the most part with the ex- 
ception of freestone peaches where all 
kinds of prices are heard as canners at- 
tempt to get out from under some of the 
less desirable lots. The big pack of pears 
has also created a few weak sisters and 
here tco there has been evidence of price 
shading although nothing like that which 
exists on freestones. The market is gen- 
evally custed at $11.50 for choice tens, 
$3.15 and $2.05 for 244s and 303s all FM 
peeled. On tne other hand, there is noth- 
ing wrong with the market on sweet 
cherr‘es, apriccts, Cling peaches and 
cocktail. Apricots have moved up to 
where choice halves unpeeled are held at 
$3.40 for 2%s and $12.10 for tens. Cock- 
tail is moving well at $11.35 for tens, 
$3.15 for 2%s and $2.07'%% for 303s all 
cnvice grade. 


PINEAPPLE—Here is one that the 
trade are watching very carefully as 
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they can still remember the difficulties 
they had last spring just before the 1959 
pack got under way. Sales are up and 
unsold stocks are down which makes for 
a strong market in anyone’se language. 
Prices are strong and no one would be 
surprised if an increase was in the offing, 
particularly if other fruits continue to 
show strength. Buyers here are ordering 
freely with the attitude they would 
rather be long on supplies than short 
under the circumstances. 


1959 TOMATO PUREE PACK 


Compiled by NCA, Division of Statistics 
Acutal Cases 


State 1958 1959 
( (A) 

Md., N.J. & Pa : 330,356 
Ohio 89,608 
Indiana 252,805 
70,584 
Utah 43,326 
1,832,874 
Other States ... 161,378 
U. S. Total 2,780,931 


(A) Included in ‘Other States”. 


1959 TOMATO SAUCE PACK 


Compiled by NCA, Division of Statistics 
Acutal Cases 


1958 1959 
California* . 8,133,718 10,873,492 
Other States 552,454 605,322 


8,686,172 
* Tomato Sauce and/or Hot Sauce 


10,978,814 


WISCONSIN BEET AND 
CARROT PACKS 


BEETS — Wisconsin’s 1959 pack of 
canned beets totaling 2,569,315 cases is 
almost a million cases less than the 
state’s 1958 pack of 3,544,209 cases. This 
year’s pack, the smallest since 1948, is 
27% below last year’s and 24% below the 
state’s 10-year average (1949-59). The 
tabulation is based on pack reports from 
all Wisconsin beet canners (11 compan- 
ies operating 12 beet canning plants). 


CARROTS—tThe state’s 1959 pack’ of 
canned carrots is 466,106 cases, a reduc- 
tion of 48% from the 903,120 cases 
packed last year. It is the smallest pack 
since 1949 and is 25% below the 1949-58 
average Wisconsin pack. Carrots were 
canned by 11 companies at 13 canning 
plants in the state this year and reports 
from all of them are included in the 
tabulation. 


THE ALMANAC 
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Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
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1959 CROP PRODUCTION 
(Continued from Page 9) 

Pea beans continued to be the leading 
variety, the estimated production of 5, 
778,000 bags being 13 percent larger than 
last year. Michigan accounted for 5,612 
000 bags of pea beans. 

Pinto beans totaled 4,259,000 bags, 13 
percent less than last year. Red kidney 
beans replaced small red beans in fourth 
place in 1959. 


FRUITS—The aggregate production of 
14 non-citrus fruits (not including straw- 
berries) amounted to 9.82 million tons, 
3 percent more than in 1958 and 8 per- 
cent above average. Production was 
larger than both last year and average 
for all non-citrus fruits except apples, 
sweet cherries, prunes, figs, and olives. 

The commercial apple crop was below 
last year but above average. Production 
of prunes was above last year’s short 
crop but below average. 

The harvests of sweet cherries, figs, 
and olives were all below both last year 
and average. Production of olives was 
the smallest in 20 years. Michigan pro- 
duced its second largest sweet cherry 
crop and third largest sour cherry crop. 
California’s sweet cherry crop was short 
for the second successive year. 

The California clingstone peach crop 
was second only to the 1956 record pro- 
duction, even though part of the pro- 
duction was eliminated through a “green 
drop” program put into effect under 
the state marketing order. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION 


(thousands) 


Crop Unit 1958 1959 
Apples «bu. 126,610 118,227 
Apricots ... .. ton 108 230 
Cherries, sour ..ton 104 135 
Cherries, sweet ... ..ton 88 80 
Cramber ries bbl. 1,166 1,252 
Figs (not dried) ..............+ ton 1 7 
box 43,790 43,100 
CORE.) ton 68 2 
box 129,330 132,895 
u 71,069 73,806 
Pears bu 28,890 31,090 
Plums ton 69 105 
Prunes, canned ton 14 14 


CITRUS CROP ESTIMATE 


The 1959-60 crop of Valencia oranges is 
estimated from December 1 conditions at 
64.4 million boxes, according to th Crop 
Reporting Board of USDA. This is 2 
percent more than last year and 11 per- 
cent more than the 1948-57 average 

The December 1 estimate of grapefruit 
production is 43.1 million boxes, 2 percent 
less than last year but 1 percent above 
average. 

Following is a summary of production 
prospects for the current season, with 
comparisons: 


10-year Av. 1958 1959 
Crop 1948-57 Indicated 
(Thousands of Boxes) 

Oranges, all .......... 118,824 129,330 132,895 
Valencias wee 57,942 63,190 64,450 
California .... sve 28,697 23,300 20,000 
33,190 38,900 42,500 
1,055 990 1,950 
4,530 4,500 4,000 
Grapefruit, all 42,798 43,790 43,100 
Florida 33,970 35,200 32,000 
Texas 3,800 4,200 5,800 
Lemons .... 13,669 17,340 18,900 


Seeson begins with the bloom of the year shown 
and ends with the completion of harvest the 
following year. 
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ILLINOIS CANNERS SCHOOL 


The 1960 Illinois Canners School will 
be held at the Urbana-Lincoln Motor 
Inn, Urbana, Illinois, January 6, 7 and 8. 
Registration will start at noon on Wed- 
nesday, January 6. From then until Fri- 
day noon the program will cover such 
subjects as Chemical Weed Control, Top- 
ping Sweet Corn, Farm Management, 
Quality Limestone, Virus Diseases, In- 
sect Control, Tractors, New Varieties, 
Retort Operation Survey, Texturemeter, 
and Flat Sour Problems. A question and 
answer panel on production of canning 
crops will be part of the program. 


OREGON STATE SHORT COURSES 


Four Short Courses on food processing 
will be held at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon, during February and 
March. The courses and dates on which 
they will be held are as follows: 

February 8-12—Food Processors Short 
Course designed for those engaged in pro- 
duction and quality control in the food 
processing industry. The third and final 
year of a three-year sequence of courses. 
Subject matter this year includes Food 
Packaging, Food Spoilage, Quality Con- 
trol, Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
Flavor Evaluation, Chlorination of 
Water, Thermal Process Determination, 
In-Plant Research and Test Methods, 
Good Housekeeping, Sanitation, and 
Cleaners. 

February 1-5—American Can Company 
Double Seamer Course. 

February 15-19—Continental Can Com- 
pany Double Seamer Course. 

The double seamer courses are designed 
to give instruction and practical training 
on the operation and maintenance of can 
closing machines. Both courses will be 
taught by can company instructors. 

March 21-25—Food Science Short 
Course featuring instructions and labora- 
tory techniques designed to aid industry 
food technologists in setting and conduct- 
ing a program on bacteriological quality 
control for the frozen food industry. The 
course will be limited to 25 individuals 
and registrations will be accepted in the 
order received. 

All courses will be held in the Food 
Technology Building at Oregon State 
College. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P.O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 

CANNED DIETETIC FRUIT COCKTAIL— 
January 4, 1960 

FROZEN GREEN BEANS—January 12, 
1960 

FROZEN WHOLE GRAIN CORN—January 
12, 1960 

FROZEN BOYSENBERRIES — January 12, 
1960 

FROZEN STRAWBERRIES — January 12, 
1960 
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AUCTION 


By order of X.W.C. Co., 


Inc., owners of the described 


property at Marion, N. Y. plant formerly owned by 
WAYNE COUNTY PRODUCE CO., INC. 


we will sell at 


PUBLIC 


AUCTION 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1960 at 11:00 A.M. 


on the premises at 


34 Mill Street 


Marion, New York 


INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE, COMPLETE MODERN & FULLY AUTOMATIC CIDER & VINEGAR BOTTLING 
LINE, BOILERS, MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, TRACTORS, TRAILORS, TRUCKS, ETC. 


Will be offered free and clear of liens; first in bulk, then units and piecemeal or lots. 


REAL ESTATE: Consisting of 5 acres land. Office Bldg. 16’x24’. Storage Tank Bldg. 36’x84’. Factory & 
Warehouse Bldg. 60’x260’ with private railroad siding. Can be adapted for canning, 


freezing foods or storage. 


Machinery and Equipment Consisting of: 


A. P. V. 25 plate stainless steel pasteurizer, complete 
with pump, tank, controls & gauges. Velatron Type 
SMPR2 bottle preheater, 220 v. M.R.M. #2594 20 
spout st. st. automatic vacuum filling machine, com- 
plete with motors, pump for 12 oz.—pts.—qts.—Y/2 
gal. & gallons. 


Island Equipment 60’x4’ cooling tank complete with 


4 pumps, conveyor, motors. Built in 5-12’ sections. 
Island Equip. infeed conveyor, motorized. 


2-Island 3/2' & 4' dia. accumalator tables. 


2-Island 20’ & 60’ canvas & rubber belt conveyors, 
motorized. 

Machinery Serv. Co. #602 unscrambler & air cleaner 
for pts., qts., Y2 & gal. 

Resina Mod. RU screw capper for 28 & 38 m/m 
caps with conveyor belt. 

MRM Mod. CM automatic labeler with S.S. conveyor 
for 12 oz., pts., qts., Y2 gal. & gallons. 

ABC automatic case sealer for pts., qts., V2 gal. & 
gallons, motorized. 

ABC 24’ case compression sealer. 

Gee-Vee 70’ alum. 10’ skate wheel conveyor. 


2-KEWANEE SCOTCH 110 H.P. STEAM BOILERS WITH IRON FIREMAN PUMPS, CONTROLS WITH 12,000 


GAL. CAP. OIL STORAGE TANK. 


The complete, modern and fully automatic cider & vinegar bottling line, Steam Boilers, etc., purchased and 
installed new in 1957. This is one of the most modern lines in the East. 


3-Monarch cider presses, 18’° ram with pumps, 
motorized. 

Liquid Model LH, Size SLT automatic labeler, motor- 
ized. 

2-Republic & Shriver filters. 

2-60,000 gal. cap. fir storage tanks. 


3-Pfaudler glass lined 850 gal. cap. storage tanks. 
American Seitz Mod. A filter, 1500 gal. per hour 
cap. with pumps, motorized. 


Queen City grinder, 20 H.P. motor. 
8-storage tanks, 18,450-42,000 gal cap. 
9-storage tanks, 1000 to 6000 gal. cap. - 


Automotive Equipment Consisting of: 


1957-Mack Thermodyne Mod. 
Tractor. 


1954-Mack Thermodyne Mod. B-60 Truck Tractor. 
1954-Ford Mod. F-900 Truck Tractor 


1953 Heil 4065 gal. cap. Tank Trailer, single axle. 


B-61E Deisel Truck 


2-1951 Fruehauf Mod. FW 64180, 32’ st.st. semi-van 
trailers, dbl. axle. 

2-1950 Fruehauf Mod. FW 61656, 61661 32’ st. 
st. semi-van trailers, dbl. axle. 

1957-Ford Mod. F600, 11/2 ton stake body truck. 
1937-Ford dump truck. 


Warehouse Equipment Consisting of: 


Press carts, press racks, conveyors, pallets, filter sheets, press cloths, shop trucks, lift trucks, mixers, pumps, 


motors, pipe tools, scales, time clocks, etc. 


Open for inspection, Tuesday, January 12, 1960, 9:00 A.M. until time of auction or by appointment 


previous to auction date by calling the Auctioneers. 


For descriptive circular, appointment or information, write, wire or phone 


I. SHOOLMAN and ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Shoolman 
Auctioneers 
Phone: HAmilton 6-8120 


1959 


Derman 
Appraisers 
526 Granite Building 
DB BRGY. OOO OO OOO 


Weinstein 
Liquidators 


Rochester 4, New York 
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Canning Industry History 


For those seeking historical background of the 
Canning Industry or who might want such information 
for their library, we have just uncovered a number of 
copies of “A History of the Canning Industry and 
Souvenir Issue of the 1914 Canners Convention”. This 
issue contains much historical data from 1914 back— 
and has been widely used by the industry for historical 
investigations. It contains 162 pages and will be sold 
for $5.00 a copy on a first come first served basis. 


PARTIAL INDEX OF CONTENTS 
(Please Keep in Mind that this was Published in 1914) 


Baltimore—Master of the Art of Canning 
by Hugh S. Orem, The Canned Foods Exchange 


Canning Industry in New England 
by W. L. Underwood, Mass. Inst. of Technology 


Canning Industry in the South 
by John G. Ruge, Ruge Bros. Canning Co. 


Canning Industry in Central West 
by William Moore, Illinois Canning Co. 


Canning Industry in Canada 
by W. P. Innes, The Dominion Canners Ltd. 


Rise and Progress of the Industry in California 
by Isidor Jacobs, California Canners Co. 


History of Canned Meat Industry 
by C. T. Lee, Libby, McNeill & libby 


History of the Milk Canning Industry 
by R. B. Page, Continental Cond. Milk Co. 


The Development of Salmon Canning 
by W. I. Crawford, Salmon Canners Assn. 


History of Sardine Canning 
by E. M. Lawrence, North Lubec Canning & Mfg. Co. 


Past, Present and Future of Canned Food Industry 
by Edward S. Judge, The Canning Trade 


A History of First National Association 
bu Arthur I. Judge, The Canning Trade 


The Development of the National Canners Association 
by Arthur I. Judge, The Canning T: 


History of the Canning Industry in Md. and Del. 
by Albert W. Sisk, A. W. Sisk & Son 


The Broker in his Relation to the Canning Industry 
by John A. Lee, Chicago, Ill. 


Evolution of Tomato Canning 
by John D. Cox, Cape May, N. J. 


Development of Corn Canning 
by D. G. Trench, Sprague Canning Machinery Co. 


Solving the Riddle of Hulling Peas 
by R. P. Scott, Chisholm Scott Co. 


Cans and Can Making Machinery 
by W. H. Stevenson, Stevenson Co. 


Development of the Sanitary Can 
by George W. Cobb, American Can Co. 


Evolution of Solder Making 
by E. M. Lang, E. M. Lang Co. 


The Label—A Successful Fortune Hunter 
by H. A. Dickie, U. S. Printing & Litho. Co. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 S. Gay St. . Baltimore 2, Md. 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


Just Mail a Card 
With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20S. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Robert Gair Div., Continental Can Co., New York City 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Atkron, Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Berlin-Chapman Company, Berlin, Wisconsin 

Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

Chisholm Ryder Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, New York 

Otto W. Cuyler Corp., Webster, New York 

A. T. Ferrell Co., Saganaw, Michigan 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
Frank Hamachek Machine Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, Brocton, New York 

F. H. Langenkamp Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 

A. K. Robins & Company, Incorporated, Baltimore, Maryland 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 

Shuttleworth Machinery Corporation, Warren, Indiana 
United Company, Westminster, Maryland 

Urschel Laboratories, Valparaiso, Indiana 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Company, New York City 
Heekin Can Company, Cinninnati, Ohio 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Div., Continental Can Co., Inc., Wheeling, W. Va. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
H. D. Hume Company, Mendota, Illinois 
Scott Viner Company, Columbus, Ohio 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated, Chicago, Illinois 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
DuPont Co., Grasselli Chemical Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Piedmont Label Company, Bedford, Virginia 
Price Bros. Lithograph Co., Bridgeton, New Jersey 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York, New York 


MEAT, Protein Content Controlled 
Somerville Dressed Meat Company, Boston, Mass. 


MULTIPLE PACK CARTONS 
Robert Gair Div., Continental Can Co., New York City 


ODOR CONTROL i 


Brooks Chemicals Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rhodia Incorporated, New York, New York 


SEASONING 
Wm. J. Stange Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company, Detroit, Michigan 
Michael Leonard Company, Davenport, Iowa 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Saies Company, New York City 


TIN PLATE 
Malayan Tin Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


VITAMINS 
Hoffman-LaRoche Inc., Nutley, N. J. 


WAREHOUSING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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NEW EDITION 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


A 


Poe 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have | 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering all 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


The Industry’s Cook Book 
FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 
and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


| Published and Copyrighted By 

| THE CANNING TRADE 

Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 

| BALTIMORE 2 e 20 South Gay Street ° MARYLAND 
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“Higher 
Education... 


Our Greatest 
Tool” 


OSCAR G. MAYER 


Chairman, Oscar Mayer & Co. 


“During the last twenty years we have had dramatic evidence of what massive 
research can accomplish. Every thinking American today is acutely aware 
that our future welfare depends upon this vital activity. 

“But sound higher education is the prerequisite of good research; it is vitally 
important that our higher education be constantly improved, beginning with 
our secondary schools. Higher education is the only means with which we can 
mine our most valuable natural resource: the creativity of the human mind in 
all fielas, social and cultural as well as scientific. 

“By supporting the college of your choice in its efforts to provide the best 
possible faculty and physical facilities, you are investing in the one tool with 
which to shape favorably the future of America.”’ 


If you want more information on the problems faced by higher education, write to: 


Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 6 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gio 
Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the =i — 


Council for Financial Aid to Education age 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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